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Food  is  still  the  most  important  concern  of  the  housewife,  „ji 
letters  in  the  mail  this  week. 

The  first  letter  up  for  answer  today  comes  from  a  cits'"  housewife  who  asks 
about  cooking  pig's  feet.     The  letter  says:  "The  store  where  I  buy  meat  has  often 
had  pig's  feet — or  'trotters',  as  they  call  them — for  sale  since  rationing 
started.     I  find  that  pig's  feet  are  low  in  both  price  and  point  value.  They 
should  be  an  economical  buy  for  my  family.    But  I  don't  know  how  to  cook  them." 

Meat  specialists  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  say  pig's  feet  like  . 
other  bony  parts  of  meat  need  long  slow  cooking  in  water.    Yo\i  can  cook  the  feet 
in  salted  water  and  then  serve  with  sauerkraut  or  cooked  vegetables,  or  you  can 
cook  the  feet  and  then  pickle  them.    Fig's  feet  have  very  little  lean  meat  on 
them  but  they  contain  considerable  gelatin.    Pig' s  feet  and  sauerkraut  served  to- 
gether make  a.  favorite  old-time  dish.  v 

Before  you  cook  pig's  feet,  wash  them  thoroughly,    put  the  feet  in  a  kettle 
and  cover  with  lightly  salted  water.     Cook  slowly — that  is,   simmer  instead  of 
boiling — for  2  or  3  hours  until  the  flesh  is  so  tender  it  is  ready  to  'fall  from 
the  bone.     Let  the  feet  cool  in  the  water  they  cooked  in.    Add  sauerkraut  and 
cook  long  enough  to  make  the  kraut  tender.     Season  with  salt,  pepper,  celery  seed 
or  caraway  seed.     Serve  feet  and  sauerkraut  together  on  a  hot  platter. 

You  can  also  pickle  pig's  feet.     Here  is  how  to  pickle  those  you  buy  at  the 
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market.     First,  simmer  them  in  salted  wa,ter  until  tender. .. then  chill  them*.., 
cover  with  cold  vinegar  diluted  with  a  fourth  to  a  third  of  water. .. add  seasoning 
like  onion  or  hay  leaves,     "Feet  pickled  this  way  are  good  used  at  once  or  allowed 
'to  stand  in  the  vinegar  3  weeks  or  longer.    You  can  serve  pickled  pig's  feet  cold. 
They  are  good  with  sauerkraut,  too. 

By  the  way,  if  you  want  a  "bulletin  giving  the  recipe  for  pig's  feet  or  pig's 
knuckles  and  sauerkraut  as  well  as  many  other  low-cost  and  low-point  meat  recipes, 
you  are  welcome  to  the  'bulletin  called  "Meat  for  Thrifty  Meals,"  Ho » 1908,  A 
postcard  addressed  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C.  will 
"bring  you  a  copy.    Ask  for  "Meat  for  Thrifty  Meals,"  No.  1908, 

And  then  if  you.  want  full  directions  for  pickling  pig's  feet  on  the  farm ,  ask 
for  "Pork  of  the  Farm,"  No. 1186. .. another  bulletin  from  the  U.S. Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C....also  free  while  the  free  supply  lasts. 

Nov/  here's  a,  question  from  another  city  housewife  about  keeping  ham.  She 
writes:  "Please  tell  me  how  and  where  to  keep  a  whole  nam.     I  think  it  should  go 
in  the  refrigerator,  but  my  husband  says  on  the  farm  they  keep  hems  in  outdoor 
storage  houses,  or  hanging  up  in  the  cellar  with  no  refrigeration." 

Meat  specialists  say  the  proper  place  to  keep  ham  depends  on  the  ham.  Some 
ham  on  the  market  nowadays  has  a  mild  cure — that  is,  contains  little  salt — and 
is  about  as  soft  as  fresh  un cured  pork.    Ham  with  a.  mild  cure  you  keep  in  the 
refrigerator  as  you  do  fresh  meat. 

But  well-cured  ham,  such  as  country  cure  or  Smithfield  style,  contains 
enough  salt  to  keep  at  summer  temperatures  in  a  dry,  cool  smokehouse  or  cellar. 
Such  a  ham  will  keep  without  the  cold  temperature  of  a  refrigerator — simply  needs 
a  dry,  dark,  well-ventilated,  cool  pla.ee.    Many  farmers  keep  their  hems  ?n£ 
shoulders  a  year  or  longer  to  develop  a  mellow  flavor.     In  warm,  moist  summer 
weather  mold  may  develop  very  rapidly  on  the  ham,  but  usually  you  can  rub  or  trim 


it  off  with  no  serious  loss.    But  watch  the  hair,  carefully  in  summer  to  he  sure 
the  mold  does  not  penetrate  the  neat.     Once  mold  works  in  "between  the  muscles, 
it  spoils  the  taste  of  the  ham.    And  leave  the  wrappings  on  the  ham  until  you 
are  ready  to  cook  it  to  prevent  insects  from  getting  at  the  neat. 

The  three  things  you  have  to  look  out  for  in  keeping  a  ham  are:  insects, 
mold  and.  overdrying.     The  right  wrapping  will  turn  off  the  insects.    A  dry, 
well- ventilated  storage  place  will  keep  down  mold.    Wrapping  helps  prevent 
drying.     In  humid,  parts  of  the  country  they  hang  hams  up  so  that  air  can  circu- 
late around  them  and  help  keep  down  mold.     In  dry  parts  of  the  country  they  bury 
hams  in  oats  or  rock  salt  to  keep  them  from  drying  hard. 

The  "bulletin  just  mentioned. ..  the  one  called.  "Pork  on  the  Farm"  tells  all 
ahout  curing,  smoking,  wrapping  and  keeping  ham. 

Uow  one  last  question,  this  one  ahout  eggs.     The  letter  says:  "Sometimes  the 
eggs  I  buy  have  soiled  spot-e  on  the  shell.     I  don't  want  to  put  them  in  the  re- 
frigerator soiled  that  way.    Yet  the  books  say  not  to  wash  eggs  until  just  before 
using  them." 

The  reason  for  not  washing  eggs  until  just  before  using  is  that  water  removes 
the  protective  film  that  seals  the  pores  of  the  eggs  shell  and  keeps  out  sir  and 
odors.    You  can  remove  soiled  spots  by  rubbing  the  shell  with  a  dry  rough  cloth 
instead  of  washing  them. 
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